CHAPTER   III
DELICATE     MISSIONS
IN February, 1848, Mr. William Smith left Paris
hurriedly in a hackney cab. He was better known as
Louis Philippe, King of the French, and his sudden
departure signified that the Second Revolution had
succeeded. The whole affair was over almost as
suddenly as it had begun, and the new Republican
Government took office with a minimum of disturbance.
Lamartine was now at the Foreign Office in place of
Guizot, whose policy had largely precipitated the revolt.
One of his immediate actions was to recall De Lesseps
from Barcelona.
Leaving his family, the Consul General hastened
to the capital. It is impossible to enter into his
thoughts as he journeyed north. There had been so
many changes of regime in his short lifetime that he
cannot have been unduly anxious. Both his father and
uncle had suffered in pocket and position from a too
steadfast loyalty to a particular sovereign. The sort
had been taught by them, or had learned, that rulers
are only the chief representatives of those they govern,
and that it was loyalty to France that really mattered.
That had been Talleyrand's creed. It was his privilege
to serve France because he was a Frenchman. Yet
he had seen too much of revolution and the misery it
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